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A confession which would intensify Presbyterianism and 
loosen the ties which unites us to the other branches of 
Christ's kingdom I would regard as a calamity. (...) We want 
a declaration of union, not a platform of disunion. Much as 
we esteem doctrinal unity, there is a higher unity, the unity 
of spiritual life, the unity of faith, the unity of love which 
binds us to Christ, and to all who love him, of whatever 
denomination or creed. 


Swiss-American theologian Philip Schaff 
in the Alliance’s first General Council, 
Edinburgh, 1877 


If we get our hearts large enough to embrace all our 
Presbyterian brethren, the proofs of enlargement will go on, 
and we shall begin to long earnestly for wider fellowship. I, 
for my part, never desired that this Alliance should end, as it 
were, with itself: but rather that it should be a step towards 
an Alliance that one day would have a vastly larger 
constituency, and that would form a more important 
contribution than we can make toward the swifter fulfilment 


m 


of our Saviour's prayer - "That they all may be one". 


William Blaikie, founder, secretary, then 
President of the Alliance, in the Belfast 
General Council, 1884 


Introduction 


The purpose of this article is to attempt a description of 
the interplay between what is confessional and what is 
ecumenical in some of the foundational expressions of 
the World Alliance of Reformed Churches’ self- 
understanding as an institution that gathers churches 
sharing special bonds of communion or particular 
“elective affinities”, briefly what one calls in today’s 
ecumenical language a Christian World Communion. 


My attempt is not primarily historiographic. I am not 
deploying here a set of agreed procedures to make sense 
of the past. Nor is it exhaustive. What I have just called 
“the foundational expressions” of the Alliance includes, 
for instance, documents ftom the International 
Congregational Council which I have not dealt with in 
preparation for this enquiry. My attempt is inspired and 
shaped by the question of the present and future of the 
ecumenical movement in general and the role that the 
World Alliance of Reformed Churches, known as one of 
the Christian world communions, might play in it in 
particular. 


One of the questions which translate the concern just 
mentioned is the following: How has the Alliance 
articulated at crucial points of its history those bonds of 
communion that supposedly constitute its institutional 
specificity with the call to the discipline of Christian 
communion, with the call to transform traditional 
confessional boundaries into gates of exchange of 


spiritual gifts? 


I am raising this question to three constitutions adopted 
successively when the Presbyterian Alliance was created 
in 1875, when it reorganised itself following World War 
II and the creation of the World Council of Churches 
(1954), and when it merged with the International 
Congregational Council (1970). 


I know this is a question widely debated within the 
ecumenical movement in the 1950s and 1960s and that 


ecumenical theology has come to terms with it by 
rejecting, for instance, the opposition between the 
confessional and the ecumenical, between organic unity 
and reconciled diversity’. However, the perception, 
arguable as it might be, that a certain neo- 
confessionalisation of the ecumenical space might be one 
of the constitutive elements of the future ecumenical 
configuration suggests that, at least for the World 
Alliance of Reformed Churches, this question should be 
dealt with as an open question coming from the future 
rather than just an ecumenical anachronism. 


How does the Alliance understand itself in 1875? What 
makes churches eligible for membership in the Alliance 
and points, therefore, to its confessional and institutional 
specificity? Are there elements and impulses that 
intentionally point out to Christian fellowship beyond 
and above the Alliance’s confessional and institutional 
specificity? In what follows, these three questions will be 
addressed to the Alliance’s first constitution. 


I. The Constitution of 1875 


The first constitution of the Alliance was adopted by 
representatives of twenty-one churches from Britain, 
United States and Western Europe who gathered in 
London in July 1875 to found “The Alliance of Reformed 
Churches throughout the World holding the Presbyterian 
System”. It drew largely on the results of preparatory 
discussions held in Edinburgh and New York, November 
and early December 1874. 


In an age in which Protestantism had just become a 
worldwide phenomenon — due particularly to the British 
colonial empire and the related unparalleled missionary 
expansion that marked the 19th century - the 


' Cf.: H. Fey, “Confessional Families and the Ecumenical Movement”. H 
Fey (ed.), The Ecumenical Advance - A History of the Ecumenical 
Movement, Geneva, WCC, 1986 (2nd ed.), pp. 124-130; O. P. Mateus, “The 
Alliance, the Christian world communions and the ecumenical movement 
(1948-1957). Reformed World, 54(2), June 2004, p. 91-106; Y. Ishida, H. 
Meyer, E. Perret (eds), The History and Theological Concerns of World 
Confessional Families, Geneva, LWF, 1979, 80 pp. 


Presbyterians from the heart of the Empire were 
unsurprisingly among the first ones to conceive of and 
carry out the idea of what they then called a "Pan- 
Presbyterian Council" or an "ecumenical council" (in the 
geographic sense) in order to exhibit their "substantial 
unity" and promote "harmony of action" in mission’. 
Mission, Reformed unity, and mission in Reformed unity, 
let us not forget it, were among the main factors leading 
to the creation of the first Protestant Christian world 
communion. 


In two rather long sentences, the Preamble of the first 
constitution of the new Alliance sets first the case for its 
existence. Churches "holding the Reformed faith and 
organised on Presbyterian principles"? are found under 
different names in different parts of the world. Though 
they have wished for a long time “to maintain close 
relations”, these churches are at present united “by no 
visible bond”. In God’s providence, the time seems to 
have come when they may more fully "manifest their 
essential oneness, have closer communion with each 
other, and promote great causes by joint action"*. The 
Presbyterian Alliance is formed "to meet in General 
Council from time to time" in order "to confer upon 
matters of common interest", and "to further the ends for 
which the Church has been constituted by her Divine 
Lord and King". 


The second long sentence of the Preamble states that the 
formation of the Presbyterian Alliance is not to be seen 
in opposition to other forms of inter-church cooperation. 
It should not affect “fraternal relations” with other 
Christian churches. 


> William G. Blaikie, "Introductory Narrative". Report of Proceedings of the 
First General Presbyterian Council Convened at Edinburgh, July 1877 - 
With Relative Documents Bearing on the Affairs of the Council, and the 
State of the Presbyterian Churches Throughout the World. Edinburgh, 
Thomas and Archibald Constable, 1877, p. 1-13. 

3 Report of Proceedings of the First General Presbyterian Council 
Convened at Edinburgh, July 1877 - With Relative Documents Bearing on 
the Affairs of the Council, and the State of the Presbyterian Churches 
Throughout the World. Edinburgh, Thomas and Archibald Constable, 1877, 
p. 9. Infra: Edinburgh 1877. 
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On the contrary, the members of the new Alliance are 
ready to join with other churches "in Christian fellowship, 
and in advancing the cause of the Redeemer"®. They are 
ready to do so based on "the general principle maintained 
and taught in the Reformed Confessions”, namely that 
the Church of God on earth, “though composed of many 
members, is one body in the communion of the Holy 
Ghost, of which body Christ is the supreme Head, and 


the Scriptures alone are the infallible law". 


The four articles of the first constitution deal successively 
with the official name of the Alliance, eligibility for 
membership, the general council, and the requirements to 
change the constitution. Let us turn to the second and 
third articles. Unlike the World Evangelical Alliance, 
founded in 1846 on individual membership basis, the new 
Presbyterian Alliance is a fellowship of churches. 


Which denominations are then entitled to apply for 
membership? According to the second article, “any 
Church organised on Presbyterian principles which holds 
the supreme authority of the Scriptures of the Old and 
the New Testaments in matters of faith and morals, and 
whose creed is in harmony with the consensus of the 


Reformed Confessions"®. 


To manifest their “essential oneness”, have “closer 
communion with each other’, and “promote great causes 
by joint action”, the Alliance’s member churches will 
“meet in general council from time to time”. The general 
council, which will meet once in three years, shall consist 
as far as practicable of “an equal number of ministers and 
elders” according to regulations that will consider the 
number of congregations in the member churches. The 
general council will have power "to decide upon" 
membership applications and "to entertain and consider 
topics" of the interest of the constituency’. However, it 
shall not “interfere with the existing creed or constitution 


€ Edinburgh 1877, Preamble. 
1 Edinburgh 1877, Preamble. 
8 Edinburgh 1877, Article II. 
? Edinburgh 1877, Article III.3. 


of any Church in the Alliance, or with its internal order 
or external relations". 


The objects of the general council include "consider 
questions of general interest to the Presbyterian 
community", "seek the welfare of the Churches, 
especially such as are weak or persecuted", gather and 
disseminate “information concerning the Kingdom of 
Christ throughout the world”, commend the Presbyterian 
system “as Scriptural, and as combining simplicity, 
efficiency, and adaptation to all times and conditions" and 
"entertain all subjects directly connected with the work of 
Evangelisation”, including "the best methods of 
opposing infidelity and Romanism""!. 


II. Confessional identity 
in the 1875 Constitution 


What was specific or distinctive about the newly created 
organisation called Alliance of Presbyterian churches? To 
this question, which is the question about the profile of 
the Alliance as an institution, the answer was provided by 
what the denominations which had founded the Alliance 
held specifically in common, briefly, by what entitled 
certain Christian churches rather than others to apply for 
membership. According to the article II this is a matter 
of harmony on matters of Faith and Order: The 
Scriptures, first of all, and the Reformed confessions, on 
the one hand, the Presbyterian system or the Presbyterian 
principles on the other hand. 


It is important to note, however, that what seems to be 
crystal clear as a principle, namely that the Presbyterian 
system and the Reformed confessions are to identify the 
churches eligible for membership and therefore to make 
the Alliance institutionally distinctive as a Christian world 
communion, proves to be a more complex issue in the 
practice of the Alliance’s member churches. 


10 Edinburgh 1877, Article IIL.3. 
"| Edinburgh 1877, Article II.4. 


The Presbyterian system - This can be seen first in 
connection with the Presbyterian system”. It is well 
known that in matters of eldership Calvin was not a 
Presbyterian. In the absence of indisputable biblical 
evidence and significant historical precedent, the 
understanding and practice of this constitutive element of 
the Reformed polity and tradition gave rise, between the 
Reformation and the late 19th century, to growing 
differences among continental Reformed churches and 
those influenced by the Scottish Second Book of Discipline 
of 1578 or, later on, by the 1831 Samuel Miller’s An Essay, 
on the Warrant, Nature and Duties of the Office of Ruling Elder, 
in the Presbyterian Church to give but one example. 


The first general council - Edinburgh 1877 - dedicated no 
less than three full sessions (nine papers altogether!) to 
the Presbyterian principles in general and to eldership in 
particular”. The second general council - Philadelphia 
1880 - continued the discussion'* which resulted in the 
appointment of a committee that reported to the third 
one, held in Belfast in 1884". 


Following a survey on the understanding and practice of 
the eldership among the Alliance’s member churches, the 
committee concluded that “touching the office and 
functions of the Eldership, at least three distinct theories 
are entertained”. According to the first, “while the New 
Testament recognises but one order of Presbyters, in it 
there are two degrees or classes, known as Teaching Elders 
and Ruling Elders’. For the second theory, “there is no 
warrant in Scripture for the office of the eldership as it 


12 For an overview of what follows see: T. F. Torrance, The Eldership in the 
Reformed Church, Edinburgh, The Handsel Press, 1984, 16 pp; L. Vischer, 
“The Office of the Elders”, in L. Vischer (ed.), The Ministry of the Elders in 
the Reformed Church, Bern, Evangelische Arbeitsstelle Oekumene Schweiz, 
1992, pp. 9-95; L. Vischer (ed.), Elders in the Reformed Churches Today, 
Geneva, WARC, 1991. 

'3 Edinburgh 1877, pp. 52-86, 98-123. Papers by John Cairns, A. A. Hodge, 
S. Robinson, Samuel Prime, Eells, Lord Moncreiff, Lee, W. Moore, and 
Harper. 

14 Report of Proceedings of the Second General Council of the Presbyterian 
Alliance, Convened at Philadelphia, September, 1880, Philadelphia (USA), 
Presbyterian Journal Company and J. C. McCurdy & Co., 1880, p. 148-157, 
165-176, 213-223, 257. 

'S Alliance of the Reformed Churches holding the Presbyterian System, 
Minutes and Proceedings of the Third General Council, Belfast, 1584, 
Belfast, Assembly’s Office, 1884, Appendix, p. 131-136. 


exists in the Presbyterian Church”. The third one 
contends that “the modern elder is intended to be, and 
should be, recognized as a copy of the Scriptural 
‘Presbyter”’. The practice “generally followed” by 
Presbyterian churches of the present time “is in 
accordance with the first-named theory’’"®. 


It is clear, thus, that when the founders of the Alliance 
refer to “Presbyterian principles” or to “the Presbyterian 
system” as a condition of eligibility to admission and 
therefore as a constitutive element of the Alliance’s 
institutional identity, they are speaking of a polity 
concept, of a broad polity concept, rather than of a polity 
model, of a specific normative polity model. 


The Consensus of the Reformed Confessions - The 
second evidence to the complexity of the 
confessional/institutional identity issue comes from the 
reference to the Reformed Confessions as a condition for 
eligibility to admission into the Alliance. 


It was expected, when the 1875 constitution was written 
and adopted, that it would be possible for the founding 
member churches to reach soon an agreement on the 
consensus of the Reformed confessions. It is obviously 
desirable, says William Blaikie as he addresses the 1877 
council on its aims and spirit, “that at the very 
commencement it should be made plain what that 
consensus is. This is the object of the first meeting, to be 
held to-morrow forenoon”. Philip Schaff, the well- 
known Swiss American exponent of the Mercersburg 
theology, would add the following day that this subject 
“will have to be settled sooner or later’. The consensus 
would then be the standard, the doctrinal basis, whereby 
the Alliance would determine whether the creed of an 
applicant church made it eligible for admission. 


The first general council dedicates just one session to the 
future doctrinal basis of the Alliance. Schaff himself 
delivers the keynote speech. He recalls the 1552 
Archbishop Cranmer’s proposal of a Reformed 


16 Belfast 1884, Appendix, pp. 131-132. 
11 Edinburgh 1877, p. 21. 
'8 Edinburgh 1877, p. 36. 


Consensus “while the Council of Trent was framing its 
decrees against the doctrines of the Reformation”; he 
reviews the symbols of the 16th and 17th century by 
dividing them into ante-Calvinistic or Zwinglian, 
Calvinistic, and Post-Calvinistic. He then argues for the 
harmony of the Reformed confessions. They present “the 
same system of Christian doctrine”, they are “variations 
of one theme”. There is fully “as much harmony between 
them as between the six symbolical books of the 
Lutheran Church, or between the Tridentine and Vatican 
decrees of Rome.” The difference among them “is 
confined to minor details, and to the extent to which the 
Augustinian and Calvinistic principles are carried out”. 
They are “protestant in bibliology, oecumenical or old 
Catholic in theology and Christology, Augustinian in 
anthropology and the doctrine of predestination, 
evangelical in soteriology, Calvinistic in ecclesiology and 
sacramentology, and anti-papal in eschatology.””. 


According to Schaff a consensus can be formulated in 
three ways. By a “mere list of doctrines, or an index of 
the chief heads of doctrine on which agreement is 
desired”, something similar to the doctrinal basis of the 
of the 1846-founded Evangelical Alliance; by a historical 
statement, a “brief summary of the common doctrines of 
the old confessions, without additions or changes”, or by 
“a new oecumenical Reformed Confession”. 


Schaff advocates the third way, a consensus “freely 
reproduced and adapted to the present state of the 
Church”, in the sense that it would be “the creed of the 
Reformation translated into the theology of the 
nineteenth century, with a protest against modern 
infidelity and rationalism”. This would be “a work for our 
age, such as Cranmer invited the Reformers to prepare 
for their age”, and “a testimony of the living faith of the 
Church”. It would afford “an excellent opportunity to 
simplify and popularise the Reformed system of doctrine, 
to utter a protest against the peculiar errors and dangers 
of our age and exhibit the fraternal attitude of this 


1 P, Schaff, “The Consensus of the Reformed Confessions”, Edinburgh 
1877, p. 26-27. 
20 P, Schaff, Edinburgh 1877, p. 27. 


Alliance to the other evangelical Churches. It ought to be 


truly evangelical-catholic in spirit.” 


The agenda of the first general council seems, however, 
to favour a consensus which results from the summary of 
the common doctrines. A paper by William Kraft, who 
then teaches church history in Bonn, Germany, contends 
that such a consensus is possible first of all because the 
Reformed confessions “unanimously adopted the 
traditional doctrine of the ancient Church”, secondly 
because “they all wholly rejected the corrupt doctrines 
which arose under the legal yoke of the Middle Ages”, 
and thirdly because “they presented their peculiar 
doctrinal views independently, deriving them from the 
Holy Scriptures”. After a brief description of the three 
main groups of Reformed confessions, Kraft goes on to 
present his own attempt at a consensus: a confession in 
31 articles, each of them followed by the passages from 
the classical confessions used as “documentary proofs”. 


To Kraft’s argument, Alexander Mitchell, from Saint- 
Andrews, Scotland, adds the evidence of the “Harmony 
between the Bibliology of Westminster Confession and 
that of the earlier Reformed Confessions” by proposing 
a table exhibiting “in detail the coincidences in thought 
and expression” between them.” 


I will briefly bring the debate that follows to its most 
elementary expression. Principal Brown welcomes these 
expressions of the harmony of the Reformed confessions 
because they put to shame “the calumny of the Church 
of Rome” who says that “the Reformed Churches are 
divided into as many distinct and conflicting religions as 
there are sects among them”. For Brown the oneness in 
substance of the Reformed churches is “infinitely more 
valuable than the enforced oneness of a Church that is a 
despotism, and which bears down all individual, free 
investigation into the Word of God”. 


21 P, Schaff, Edinburgh 1877, p. 27. 

2 W, Kraft, “The Consensus of the Reformed Confessions”, Edinburgh 
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23 A. Mitchell, “The Harmony between the Bibliology of the Westminster 
Confession and that of the Earlier Reformed Confessions”, Edinburgh 1877, 
pp. 48, 371-377. 


These expressions of the harmony of the confessions 
should, however, serve the practical purpose of 
projecting these great principles “into society and the 
world, considering that they were the salt of the earth as 
a Christian Church”. 


Professor Candlish underlines the fact that in the early 
history of the Reformation the churches had 
“consciousness and feeling (...) of the agreement of their 
Confessions and of their being one”. This consciousness 
needs now to be revived. It might be a work worthy of 
the Council, he thinks, “to have a return, through a 
Committee, of the Confessions used by different 
Churches, and might be the means, perhaps, of restoring 
in some degree that feeling and consciousness of the 
harmony of the Reformed Confessions that once 
existed”. The harmony “should be seen and felt as a living 
power and a living sympathy, building together all the 
Churches upon the common ground of the great 
doctrines of the Reformation.” 


Marshall Lang reacts against Schaffs suggestion that, in 
Lang’s words, “every age must produce its own 
theology”, that “every age has its peculiar form of 
expressing the one eternal truth” because this seems to 
be a rejection of the decisions of the 16th century “as 
absolutely binding upon all times in the precise form in 
which they were given”. 


Elder Taylor Innes has a strong feeling that “the Council 
and Alliance should be very cautious in the whole matter 
of dealing with this complicate and very delicate and 
difficult question of creeds”. He wonders whether it is 
desirable to give “any opinion upon the general question 
of a creed...” and proposes a motion to appoint a 
committee in charge of a survey on the existing creeds or 
confessions as well as on formulas of subscription 
adopted by the member churches, and the extent to 
which individual adherence is required from ministers, 
elders or other office-bearers.” 


4 Edinburgh 1877, p. 51. 


Taylor Innes’ motion has the support of those, like 
Principal Tulloch, who think that one cannot “draw up a 
new creed or even to formulate the consensus of old 
creeds” without full information about the confessions 
adopted by the member churches, and of those, like Dr 
Begg, who entirely disagrees with Schaffs idea that “every 
age has its own theology”. 


No consensus on the consensus is achieved in 1877. 


Chaired by the same Philip Schaff, the Committee on 
Creeds and Confessions, appointed in 1877, submits to 
the following general council, held in Philadelphia, USA, 
in 1880 a comprehensive report including detailed 
information about churches in 13 countries from the 
British Islands, North America, continental Europe, 
Australia and New Zealand.” The report recommends, in 
the words of Schaff, that a committee be appointed “to 
prepare a summary of the creeds and confessions upon 
which the Council is professedly based. By such 
information we may be able to know what the complexity 
of the body itself is...”° 


A new committee, “of divines from the various branches 
of the Reformed or Presbyterian Churches embraced 
with this Alliance” is then appointed to consider, more 
modestly this time, just “the desirableness of defining the 
consensus of the Reformed Confession as required by 
our Constitution. ..”.77 


The committee works in three sections: American, 
British, and Continental European. The members of the 
sections are required to answer to the following question: 
“Do you think it desirable that the ‘Consensus of the 
Reformed Confessions’ as mentioned in the Constitution 
of the Alliance, be defined, and in what sense and to what 
extent?” The American section, whose members include 


A. A. Hodge and Philip Schaff, is “in favour of 


°5 Report of Proceedings of the Second General Council of the Presbyterian 
Alliance, convened at Philadelphia, September 1880. Philadelphia, 
Presbyterian Journal and J. C. McCurdy & Co., 1880, pp. 259-262, 379-395, 
497-499, 965-1123. 

6 Philadelphia 1880, p. 262. 

27 Philadelphia 1880, p. 497. 


formulating the Consensus of the Reformed Confessions, 
in the received historic sense of those Confessions, and 
to the extent of including all the doctrines common to the 
symbolical books of the Reformed Churches””*. For the 
British, including W. Blaikie, “it is scarcely possible to 
formulate such a Consensus as will determine all cases 
which may arise, or prove helpful to the Alliance in regard 
to the admission of Churches’”’. 


Among the Continental Europeans “the reasons for and 
against a Consensus nearly balance each other”, in the 
words of Jean Monod. The Germans go as far as 
submitting, on behalf of the Rhenish Synod, the draft of 
a confession taken from the Luther’s and the Heidelberg 
catechisms. For some pastors from Neuchatel, a 
confession of faith is “needful to the Presbyterian 
Alliance” as a witness to Christian truth and as a way of 
making known to churches seeking membership “the 
terms of their admission” whereas for others it might 
disguise theological differences or lead to separation: 
“Thus, in seeking to consolidate our work we have put it 
in peril”. 


The Waldensians affirm the desirableness of a consensus 
“which should not involve the abandonment of particular 
Confessions”. The French, non-officially, approve and 
encourage “all the labours which have tended to throw 
light on the characteristics of Presbyterianism, both as 
regards Church doctrine and organisation...”, provided 
that the aim is not “to impose on the Churches a new 
symbol”. 


According to Van Osterzee, from Utrecht, now that the 
Alliance exists without the consensus, founded “on the 
purely formal principle of Presbyterianism”, “there is 
reason to fear that the efforts to formulate a Consensus, 
and the debates which such a procedure would entail, 
might lead to a dissension fatal to the Alliance itself.” 
Placing himself “in the point of view of our French 
Protestant Churches”, Monod, the author of the 


28 Alliance of the Reformed Churches holding the Presbyterian System. 
Minutes and Proceedings of the Third General Council, Belfast, 1884. 
Belfast, Assembly’s Office, 1884, p. 32. 
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Continental European report, “would not vote at this 
time for the framing of a doctrinal basis to the 
Presbyterian Alliance.” 


These rather different views, added to the optimism of 
the Americans and the skepticism of the British, lead the 
second consensus committee, reporting at Belfast in 
1884, to conclude that “it is not indispensable to the 
Alliance, as an organization, that the Consensus should at 
present be further defined”. While “there are advantages 
which the defining of the Consensus would secure, as 
working out the ends for which the organization exists”, 
it is recognised that “the advantages which might arise 
from a satisfactory definition of the Consensus seem to 
the Committee, for the present, outweighed by its risks 
and difficulties.””*! 


Absent from the agenda of the general councils held in 
London 1889, Toronto 1992, Glasgow 1896, Washington 
1899, Liverpool 1904, New York 1909, Aberdeen 1913, 
and Pittsburgh 1921, the consensus issue makes a 
somewhat predictable come back when the Alliance 
celebrates its jubilee in Cardiff, Wales, 1925. Against the 
advice of Karl Barth, who contributes a substantial paper 
read in absentia, the Cardiff general council requests the 
North American and the European branches of the 
Alliance to once again appoint committees “to draw up a 
common Statement of Faith to be presented to the 
Council for consideration’. 


Once again, like in 1884, the Eastern and the Western 
areas of the Alliance hold different views. The Europeans 
generally prefer “a declaration, within a paragraph” which 
looks like “the first of the well-known Articles 
Declaratory of the Constitution of the Church of 
Scotland in Matters Spiritual”, a statement “brief and 
simple, religious and practical, affirmative rather than 


30 Belfast 1884, p. 33-34. 
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32 Proceedings of the Twelfth General Council of the Alliance of Reformed 
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33 Presbyterian Alliance, Eastern Section. Committee on Proposed 
Doctrinal Statement. 20th Jan., 1926. Geneva, Archives of the World 
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expository, loyal to the principles of the Reformation and 
to the fundamental revelation of which Scripture is the 
record”. A short declaration of faith is then drafted to 
this effect. 


The North Americans, however, object that “the form 
submitted is in no distinctive sense a Reformed 
instrument” and that no express affirmation is made of 
“the virgin birth, the  substitutionary, sacrificial 
atonement, and the bodily resurrection of our Lord””, 


The two committees recommend that the 1929 Boston 
general council “take no further step in the matter”, but 
the general council asks the Eastern and Western sections 
of the Alliance “to appoint Committees to continue the 
consideration of the Cardiff plan, with a view to drawing 
up a declaration of the evangelical truths now held in 
common by the constituent Churches of this Alliance.” 


On request of the North American section, however, the 
activities around the common statement of faith were 
suspended in Belfast, 1933, “in view of union 
negotiations then pending between various Churches in 
America.’ 


None of the two specific conditions meant to identify the 
Christian churches eligible for membership in the 
Alliance — the Presbyterian system and the harmony with 
the consensus of the Reformed confessions — is thus 
specific enough to provide the Alliance at the outset with 
a clear institutional profile, with a clear institutional 
identity as a future Christian world communion. The term 
“Presbyterian system” means here also “Reformed 
system”... or perhaps systems. It includes churches 


34 Report of Eastern Sub-Committee to meeting of the Eastern Section. 
Geneva, Archives of the World Alliance of Reformed Churches, HA 1. 

35 Letter from Dr. McNaugher in reply to the communication from the 
committee of the Eastern Section, 20th May 1927, Geneva, Archives of the 
World Alliance of Reformed Churches, HA 1. 

3° Proceedings of the Thirteenth General Council of the Alliance of 
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37 Boston 1929, p. 85-87. 

38 Proceedings of the Fourteenth General Council of the Alliance of 
Reformed Churches holding the Presbyterian System held at Belfast, 
Northern Ireland 1933, Edinburgh, Office of the Alliance, 1933, pp. 187- 
188, 435. 


attached to teaching and ruling eldership as well as 
churches alien to the idea that those ordained to the 
ministry of word and sacrament hold the same office held 
by the “lay” members of a local session, council or 
presbytery themselves also ordained for life. It includes 
also Reformed churches with an episcopal-like structure. 
It therefore refers broadly to corporate decision-making 
and corporate responsibility. 


The consensus of the Reformed confessions being not 
agreed upon, or even formulated, churches holding 
particular or conflicting views on traditionally essential 
tenets of the Reformed tradition such as predestination 
remain entitled to membership provided that they state 
that their confession is nonetheless in harmony with the 
consensus. 


II. The Ecumenical Dimension 
of the 1875 Constitution 


Is it possible to discern in the 1875 Constitution impulses 
or elements which would be considered “pro- 
ecumenical” in our days? I wish to contend that they do 
exist and that they outweigh what a plain reading of that 


document might suggest. 


The first element has to do with the ecclesial and 
theological culture shared by the founding parents of the 
Alliance and authors of its first constitution. Three men 
above all others, writes J. R. Fleming in 1925, on the 
occasion of the Alliance’s jubilee, “were pioneers in this 
adventure”: James McCosh, William Garden Blaikie, 
and Philip Schaff®. 


McCosh is the president of Princeton Theological 
Seminary. One of the leaders of the Free Church 


evangelical movement in Scotland, he is also a 


3° J. R. Fleming, The Founding and Achievements of the Alliance. 
Proceedings of the Twelfth General Council of the Alliance of Reformed 
Churches holding the Presbyterian System held at Cardiff 1925. Edinburgh, 
Office of the Alliance, 1926, p. 41. 

40 We should add to Fleming’s list the names of John Hall and Duff. 
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philosopher concerned with the impact of materialists, 
empiricists and Kantians on religious beliefs. At the US 
Presbyterian union assembly of 1870, he preaches a 
sermon that gives a remarkable impulse to the idea of a 
world Alliance of Presbyterian churches. 


Blaikie, who teaches apologetics and pastoral theology at 
New College, Edinburgh (Scotland), is the one by whom 
the vision will come true. He will be secretary and later 
on President of the Alliance. 


Although he is certainly the most widely known among 
them, Philip Schaff, whom I have often quoted above, 
deserves a reference albeit very brief at this point. Born 
in Chur, Switzerland, in 1819, he studies theology in 
Tubingen, Halle, and Berlin, Germany. Under the 
influence of Hegelian theologians such as Ferdinand 
Christian Bauer and David Strauss, and particularly of 
August Neander, Schleiermacher’s “congenial pupil”, 
Schaff embraces church history. 


Instead of pursuing a promising academic career in Berlin 
though, Schaff accepts the call from the German 
Reformed Church in America to take up teaching at its 
small theological Seminary in Mercersburg, Pennsylvania, 
in 1844. His encounter with John Nevin who, also under 
the influence of Neander, breaks with Charles Hodge’s 
Presbyterian Princeton and later leaves Pittsburgh 
Seminary, marks the blossoming of the so-called 
Mercersburg theology, a solitary church-based theological 
experiment of evangelical catholicity within a US ecclesial 
and theological landscape marked by Puritanism and 
revivalism. 


From 1870 to his death in 1893 he teaches church history, 
theological encyclopaedia, Christians symbolism, 
Hebrew, and sacred literature at Union Theological 
Seminary - a liberal split from conservative Presbyterian 
Princeton - in New York. A prolific author, he is also the 
founder of the American Society of Church History and 
contributes to the foundation of the Society of Biblical 
Literature and of the World’s Parliament of Religions in 
1893. 


Schaff was celebrated by the American Society of Church 
History in 1988 not only as a “Christian scholar” but also 
as an “ecumenical prophet’. In his Hegelian inspired 
Weltanschauung, today’s Many proceed from and move 
dialectically towards the future One. 


He distinguishes but does not separate church and 
history. History is in progress. History is developing. The 
church is an organic unity. The members of the body, by 
their union with Christ - a Calvinian leitmotiv - join in an 
organic whole, an organic unity. The history of the church 
is the history of the principle of life, introduced by Christ 
in human nature. History and therefore church history 
moves to the future organisation of the world as the 
Kingdom of Christ in the pleroma. 


The blurring of the clear-cut borders between 
Catholicism and Protestantism that follows like a 
corollary, inevitably challenges a confessionalism in 
search for self-perpetuation. The present ministry of the 
future Kingdom requires the building of bridges: between 
North America, Britain and Europe”, between separated 
evangelical Christians*’, between Christianity and other 
religions. 


Schaff, McCosh and Blaikie are all familiar with 
Reformed church life on both sides of the Atlantic as well 
as with the experience of recent church divisions and 
attempts of church reunion. Some of these attempts are 
successful, like the 1870 reconciliation within the 
Northern Presbyterian Church (USA), others not, like the 
effort to unite the Free Presbyterian Church and the 
United Presbyterian Church in Scotland. 


The hearts of good men, writes Fleming, “were sick of 
barren and bitter controversy, and were turning towards 
some possible basis of closer fellowship.” They began 
to feel that the tendency to division “was in danger to be 
carried to extremes, that distinctive testimony — to part of 


41 I’m referring to George Shriver’s Philip Schaff — Christian Scholar and 
Ecumenical Prophet, Macon (Georgia, USA), 1987. 

42 Schaff published his Amerika in German (Berlin, 1854) and coordinated 
the English translation of Herzog’s Realenzyclopddie. 

43 Schaff supports the work of the Evangelical Alliance formed in 1846. 

44 J, R. Fleming, op. cit., p. 40-41. 


the truth — was not everything, that catholic testimony — 
to the whole of the truth — was a worthier ideal.”*” 


Schaff and Blaikie, Fleming goes on to say in a reference 
to the Alliance and its first constitution, “conceived and 
put into practice a scheme of unity that would include the 
Reformed Churches of the Continent’. We are surprised 
today, he concludes, “at the wisdom of those who, 
instead of propounding a new doctrinal formula or 
attempting to define rigidly a common system of polity, 
were content to rear their structure on the supreme 
authority of the Holy Scripture in matters of faith, on 
adherence to the consensus of the Reformed confessions, 
and on a general acknowledgement of Presbyterian 
ptinciples.’’*° 


The second ecumenical dimension I wish to underline has 
to do with the conciliar idea of a fellowship of churches. 
The founders of the Alliance are aware of initiatives 
meant to bring together individual believers from 
different denominations based on a set of commonly held 
doctrinal affirmations, such as the 1846-founded 
Evangelical Alliance, or in order to respond to social and 
humanitarian challenges such as the Red Cross or the 
Young Men’s Christian Association (YMCA) and the 
Young Women’s Christian Association (YWCA). 


However, the encounter between Christianity and other 
religions in the mission fields of Asia and Africa, the 
pastoral or ministerial challenges raised by the social 
consequences of the industrial revolution as well as the 
cultural expressions of the dissolution of the corpus 
christianum seem to encourage them to realise not only the 
importance of the renewal of the visible institutional 
expressions of the koinonia based on God’s covenant but 
also the importance for life and mission of their lived 
fellowship made possible by their oneness in Christ and 
by their common confessional memory. 


This pioneering, modern expression of confessional 
conciliarity is conceived as a supra-national prolongation 
of different national Presbyterian structures, as an 


45 J, R. Fleming, op. cit., p. 43. 
46 J, R. Fleming, op. cit., p. 41-42. 
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international Presbyterian and Reformed synod or world 
general assembly whose aims, according to the longest 
article of the first constitution, include the promotion of 
common reflection on faith, inter-church solidarity and 
information, the Presbyterian system, and church 
mission, particularly “the best methods of opposing 
infidelity and Romanism”. 


By denying it any jurisdictional authority, though, the 
founders of the Alliance intend to be consistent with the 
urgent need to respond to Reformed divisiveness and 
isolation while, on the one hand, recognising the 
autonomy of member churches in matters of faith, order, 
and relations, and, on the other hand, remaining critical 
of what they call the enforced, mechanical, external unity 
of the Roman Catholic Church.“ 


My last note on the ecumenicity of the 1875 constitution 
has to do with its pan-Protestantism. The founders of the 
Alliance, Schaff included as I have noted above, ate 
convinced that by bringing together Reformed and 
Presbyterian churches from different parts of the world 
they are responding at the end of the 19th century to 
Archbishop Cranmer’s call to unity among Reformation 
churches, a call which Calvin had declared to be ready to 
cross ten seas to put in practice. Schaffs project for the 
Alliance is an aufhebung of past Reformed divisions 
consubstantial to a critical engagement with present 
modern rationalism that is a sign and seal of the future in 


which all will be one in the One. 


The idea of an Alliance, Council, or Confederation of 
Reformed churches, writes Blaikie in the first line of his 
1877 Introductory Narrative, “had a prominent place in the 
minds of the Reformers, and has seldom been overlooked 
by those whose minds have been impressed with the 
unity of the Church”. Seven years later, addressing the 
Belfast general council on “the extent and diffusion of the 
Presbyterian Church, and the leading features of its 
training and work” Blaikie affirms that for his part he has 


47 Oswald Dykes, “Individual Freedom and Catholic Unity”. Alliance of the 
Reformed Churches holding the Presbyterian System — Minutes and 
Proceedings of the Fourth General Council — London 1888. London, 
Presbyterian Alliance Office, 1889, p. 9. 
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never desired that the Alliance “should end, as it were, 
with itself’. On the contrary, he concludes as an 
ecumenical visionary, “it should be a step towards an 
Alliance that one day would have a vastly large 
constituency, and that would form a more important 
contribution than we can make toward the swift 
fulfilment of our Saviour’s prayer — “That they all may be 
one" 


This understanding sheds some light on the two parts of 
the preamble of the first constitution. Reformed and 
Presbyterians are coming together to “more fully 
manifest their essential oneness”. But this should not 
“change their fraternal relations with other Churches”. 
Even more meaningful, it is to ground the affirmation 
that the Alliance intends to join with the other 
Reformation churches “in Christian fellowship, and in 
advancing the cause of the Redeemer” that the preamble 
of the constitution refers to the Paulinian image of the 
one body with many members as a “general principle 
maintained and taught in the Reformed Confessions”. 


Conclusion 


Why not a Reformed Alliance formed exclusively by 
churches which adopt the Westminster standards — which 
are, according to Philip Schaff “the most important of the 
Reformed symbols, and have shown the greatest vitality” 
— and order themselves according to the functional 
distinction between ruling and teaching elders? Would it 
not provide the expression of this fellowship with a clear 
confessional and institutional profile? Would it not give 
rise to a Christian world communion committed to 
perpetuate Presbyterianism? 


This is not the path chosen by the founders of the 
Alliance nor is it the self-understanding embodied in its 
first constitution. Facing Reformed and Reformation 


48 W, Blaikie, “A Survey of the whole Family of Presbyterian Churches: 
Their Training and their Work”. Alliance of the Reformed Churches holding 
the Presbyterian System. Minutes and Proceedings of the Third General 
Council, Belfast, 1884. Belfast, Assembly’s Office, 1884, p. 100. 
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diversity in its faith and order complexities, the first 
constitution chooses to state its confessional and 
institutional specificity in a way that not only enlarges the 
Reformed tent but also shows its thin, transparent fabric. 
Although the name of the fellowship refers to the 
Presbyterian “system” and its general council aims 
include both to commend Presbyterian polity as 
“Scriptural, and as combining simplicity, efficiency, and 
adaptation to all times and conditions” and to oppose 
“Romanism’, eligibility to membership is formulated in 
more inclusive terms of agreement with Presbyterian 
“principles” and “harmony with the consensus of the 
Reformed Confessions” which, at the same time, 
encourage the search for more visible fellowship with 
those living under other tents nearby. 


